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Purposes of 1202 Ccaaissions and projected nev roles 
vi1(^ respect to continuing education are discussed. Beth the House 
and Senate versions of the leaislation reauthorizing the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 delete any reference to 1202 Coiaissions and 
substitute for it a state aareeaent provision, ihat in effect the new 
legislation does is to carry forward the 1202 functions, to reinforce 
further the recognition of the federal interest in coapre tensive 
statcNfide planning, but to leave the aatter of structure and aeans of 
accoapXishing educational obiectives to states, their legislatively 
authorised higher education boards or agencies, and to institutions. 
One of the changes related to the 120 2 Coaaissicns or the 1202 
functions of state higher education agencies is an increase in the 
scope of statewide planning, A second change is the nuaber of states 
in which responsibility for adainlstration of Title I has been 
assigned to the principal state agency res|K>nsible for coordination 
or governance of higher education in spite of the f.ict that the 
federal legislation does not aandate such consolidation. A third 
change indicating a concern for continuing, adult education, and 
lifelong learning has been frequent funding for studies of and 
planning in this area. The rew Title I and policy issues on the state 
level related to continulna education and social policy are 
considered. (SH) 
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INCRnA^Sn^ AnMI!|:iSTRATIVi: AimiOUTTY OF 1202 COffllSSIONS 
,\NU TiU:iR ruOWXTlin KVM ROf.nS with COXTrNlTINC lUUCATIOM 

1 nccil to bejjn by siigiH-stiiig that tho title assigned to me for this 
session is scHiowhat mi si ending* If my rn;jiarks v;erc to be confined 
r.trictly to a discusfiion of increased administrative authority of 1202 
Cwimissions and their projected new roJes with cent inui tig education it 
would cither bo an historical disquisition or a very short report. As 
1 prcsune you are well a^nrc, both the House axid Senate versions of the 
Icfj slat ion re authorizing the Higher Education Act of 1965 delete any 
reference to 1202 Commissions and substitute for it a state agreement 
provision. 

Accord inj: to the House version of the state agreement provisions, the 
state is to dc^iv^nate the state agency •'responsible under state law for 
comprchen.^ivc planning or financing for postsccondary education" (Section 
1203 [a][l]). In addition, the state is to indicate any other agencies 
responsible fur other statewide postsecondary activities such as Title I 
and their relation to the designated agency in the planning process. The 
Senate version siuilarly calls for agreement with the state entity respon- 
sible for coinprehcnsive planning and policy fonnulation for postsccondary 
education wluch is authorized to act on behalf of the state by state law 
and to make le^al agreements bettveen the state and the federal government 
{Section 1?0?5 [h] [4] and fc]). The House version in particular prohibits 
the Secretary from prescribing any "specific state organizational struc- 
ture for achieving participation in the planning, or administration of 
programs, or for statewiJe -pi nnning, coordination, governing, regulating, 
or adninistcring of }K>stseconilary -education agencies, institutions, or 



progroDin ,in the state^' (Section 1203[3]fAl). Tlic same Intent is present 
in the Semite,bilK 

It thus seceis clear that unless somothinfT untoward happens in full 

conuaittee or ou the Senate floor 1202 Commissions as 1202 Commissions 

will disappear and the states will have considerably more leeway or 

freedom than under present law to recognise or develop structures appro- 

s 

]>riate to the traditions, conditions ai^ expectations of the states in 
relation to post secondary education incliKling adult and continuing 
education. This does not mean that states may not designate postsecondary 
education planning, coordinating, or governing agencies which also serve 
ar. 1202 Ccnmii scions under the present law as the designated agencies 
responsible for comprehensive statewide planning under the new state 
agreaiicnt provisions. In all likelihood this is what will happen in many, 
perhaps most, states. Nor docs it necessarily mean that current structures 
for administration of Title I including delegation to advisory boards, 
agencies, or even institutions will necessarily change so long as compre- 
hensive statewide planning for a^'ult aiMi continuing education is integrated 
with or clearly related to comprchenpive statewide planning for postsecon- 
dary education as a whole. These agencies may indeed remain the same or 
be modified but the federal government or the Secretary cannot under the 
proposed new law dictate what the structure will be* It is true that the 
content and direction of the almost identical new versions of Title I in 
House and Senate are different from the old Title I but this is another 
matter and one we will return to shortly. 

What is important at this point is (1) that 1202 Commissions as 1202 
Commissions will disappear hut (2) that statewide postsecondary or higher 



■i 



educatiou hoards or agencies whether primarily planning agencies, 

t 

coordinpting agencies, or statewide governing agencies which also served 
as 1202 Cloinmissions will not disappear and these are most likely to bo 
desSgualtd statcv.KIe conprehcnsi vc planning agencies under the new 
legislation. On the surface this might s^m like a quibble over termi-* 
nology and since a rose is a rose .regardless of what it is called the 
title of tliis discussion should remain the same. I would like to suggest, 
howcvof, that this is far from the case. 

The new state agreement provisions' if contained in the final act involves 
a TOvijor shift in federally legislated federal/state relations in postsecon- 
dary education— a shift doc ided ly to the advantage of states and institutions. 
It means that unlike the legislative-history of the last 25 years the 
federal government will no longer mandate specific state or institutional 
structures to adininirtcr every new or revised categorical program enacted. 
Nor^will it use such newly mandated agencies to dispense funds, or to 
prepare sciimcntal stai£^plans with extended I^biler. plate and little or no 
relation to each other. It is a first roajor step in the direction of 

* 

forniulal ing fed ern^l legislation in terms of objectives and populations to 
be "icrvrjl leaving to states and institutions the utilization or developraent 

« 

of appropriate structures and administrative arrangements for achieving 
the ohjtclives and, <;erving the populations. It reduces the likelihood of 
federally induced fragment at ioij of programs and activities on state and 
institutional levels. 

» 

In addxticn it docs something else that is directly relevant to the 
subject at hand, i.e. adult, continuing education and l-ifclong Icaniing, 
and to the title of thlr. report. It means that the crucial question am! 
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issuc 15 not 1202 Coiainissions anJ their administrative roles, old or new, 
in contintsinn education but rather the roles and responsibilities of 

J 

'statewide pof^t secondary or higher education boards or agencies and or the ^ 
stater, as reflected through thcni in the arena of adult, continuing educa- 
tion and lifelonj; learning. And I would submit that such boards and 
agencies have and would have had crucial roles and responsibilities in 
relation to continuiirp. education whether or not there had ever been any 
1202 lef» islal ion or commissions. Further, if the state agreement Icgis-- 
lation shoul 1 not pass, or Title I should not pass, or, more likely 
neither should be funded, the issue of the relation of statewide planning^ 
' ' coord in;? 1 3 n^', and governing agencies to continuing education will remain a 
crucial one in most states, 

r - " 

This is not to say that the older Title XII legislation was a mistake or 
that the 1202 Cc^unisr.ions have not on the whole been successful in (1) 
expanding the scope of rlanning in a number of states from emphasis on 
•{Hihiic institutions alojic to'includc independent institutions, proprietary 
irtstitutiors and vocational -techiiical institutions and programs, (2) 
involving a wider range- of institutions, agencies and individuals in the 
planning process, (3) relating fomierly segmented and categorical programs 
, and planning activities to each other and overall institutional and state 

concerns, and (4) carrying out types of studies crucial to state, institu- 
tional, federal and student concerns that might otherwise not have been 
done or have had a low priority in limited funding situations. The higher 
education aracndments of 1972 chanp.ed both st£Wtc and national focus froa 
tradttioi|*l higher education and in many cases public higher education 
alone to postsccondnry education. It also for thcTirst time recop.nircd 
that it is in the federal interest as well as the interest of the states 

ERIC . ' 



that couiprchensivc statewide planning Fhould be encouraged » if for no 
other reason, because isolated federal programs not related in some way 
to state and inrtitutional plans and objectives are likely to-be less 
than fully efft-ctive in nchieving their objectives. This is particularly 
the case given the fact that by far the largest source of institutional 
funding or support for higher education comes from the states. Even 
though consoliciation of programs was not mandated, t>he 1202 Cosmiissions 
in many cases fmvc manrigwl to bring federal and state programs into sonic 
productive relation to each other, to reduce barriers to communication and 
to cooperative planning. From this perspective they have served an impor- 
tant interim function. The new legislation would not have been possible 
without the precedent of the 1202 Commissions, What Jn effect the new 
legislation doen ^s to carry forward the 1202 functions, to reinforce 
further the recognition of the federal interest in comprehensive statewide 
planning, but to leave the matter of structure ai^ sieans of accomplishing 
txhicntional objectives to states, their legislatively authorized higher 
education boards or agencies, and to institutions, where it should be. 

Part of the reason the 1202 Comiiissicns have been as effective as they 
have is jthc Tact that in the majority of states the agency designated as 
the 1202 Commission was and is the postsocondary or higher education 
agency already established in the state by legislation or constitution 
with responsibility for statewide planning. What the 1202 legislation 
did in some instances was to broaden the agency's scope. Fortunately, in 
implement i Hi', the 1202 IcKislation the Office of Education did not press 
literal interpretation of the representative aspects of the legislation - 
but left it to the states to determine the way in which the representative 
requirements were met. 



By 1072 all but three states Cnol.nware, Vermont and Nebraska) had already 
developed legislatively or constitutionally authorised state boards or 
agencies responsible generally for planning, program review and budget 
review. Admittedly these ajjencics did and do vary tremendously from state 
to state. At that time, that is 1972, 19 were consolidated governing 
boards, 11 for all public institutions and 8 for senior institutions only; 
28 were coordinating boards. Among the coordinating board states the 
power? an ! responsibilities of these boards range from stattjs like 
Oklahoma where the Board of Regents submits a consolidated budget, 
receives legislative appropriations for allocation to the institutions, 
approves programs, and is responsible for statewide planninj,, to a state 
like New Hampshire, whore the agency has no statutory role in budget review 
or program approval and is advisory only. In all states with boards, 
however, the buard had and has some responsibility for statewide planning. 

After activation of the 1202 Commission legislation in 1974, 30 states 
dcr.ignatcd their existing state higher education agencies as 1202 Commis- 
sions, cither as constituted (19) or as augmented with additional repre- 
sentation for the purpose (11). Six states that initially sot up separate 
commissions cither changed them to the existing ccmmissions or established 
the now commissions SrRislativcly as coordinating agencies (for reasons 
that did not relate directly to the 1202 legi slation) . Two of the origi- 
nal four states that did not establish or designate commissions subsequently 
dcsigr»atcv1 their state higher education agencies. Thus today in 38 states 
it is the state postsccondary or higher education agency or a modification 
of it that is also the 1202 CcHr.iiiission. In ten states new or separate 
corasissions were established ami continued. Of these ten states six are 
states with governing boards for senior institutions only, three arc 
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states^ith no other statewide coordinatinu or.ROverninR board, and one 
is a state with a separate coordinating agency %^herc the state advisory 
council on *s icational education has been named the 1202 Commission. Two 
states have never designated or established commissions (North Carolina 
and Wisci>n;^in} . 

Since 1072 there are a number of changes that can be related to the 1202 
Conttnissions or to the 1202 functions of state higher education agencies 
or boards. One of these changes is increase in the scope of statewide 
planning cither by constitution or statute, or by agency policy, or by 
executive order. In 1972, 47 state postsecondary education boards or 
agencies were rcspansible for planning for senior public institutions, 45 
for public tu-o-ycar institutions, 36 for public postsecondary vocational 
e*Iucation, 15 foP independent institutions, and 9 for proprietary institu- 
tions. Today agencies in all 50 states are responsible for planning for 
senioi: public institutions, 47 for two-year institutions, 48 for public 
postsecondary vocational educntion, 46 for independent institutions, and 
41 for proprietary institutions.^ 

A second chai.i.c is the number of states in which responsibility for 
adniinistralion of "^itlc I has been assigned to the principle state agency 
resimnsible for coordination or governance of higher education in spite 
of the fact that the federal legislation docs not mandate such consolidation. 
In 1972 responsibility for Title 1 was placed with 14 governing boards, 16 
coordinating hoards, 12 institutions, and 8 other state cousnissions including 
' 3 facilities conaaissions. Today it rests with 15 governing boards, 25 
coordinating boxirds, 5 institutions, 2 other state agCiicics and 3 separate 



McOiinness, Aims C, Tjitcrf'oycrnrocntal Relations of Postsecondary fducation: 

!*ilV. 5'i*/'>'. ^^V^' ^-"^P (iL^i^l"}'.- ~ ^♦yracuVc, Neu 'Vorlci Syracuse tln'rvVrsTty."' 

Unpu'Ulislu>d doctoral d'i sscrtatToh. p. 382. 
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1702 Cocaujssious. However, that Ihisf laoVc towards consolidation was a 

t < ^ 

felt state need and not solely the rcsuli of federal suggestion is indi- 

i 

cated by the f.ict that in 7 states the state higher education agency to 
which Title I is attarhevi is not the 1202 Commission. 

/ 

A thir<^ change or result that indicates the high priority and concern in 
states ahmit continu^nf,, adult education and lifelong learning is that 
quite apart from Title I planning funds, in 1976-77 and 1977-78 the area 
in which r-taicwitle planning grants undiT Section 1203 wore most frequently 
used was in studies of and planning for adult and continuing education. 
It should be kept in mind that states had unlimited discretion as to how 
these funds were to be used. 

Title XII and the 1202 Commissions have made a difference, have reinforced 
r.tate efforts to get their acts together , and have helped to highlight in 
many inr^tanci'S state awareness and concern with issues of adult and con- 
tinuing education. Most of the state 1202 postsccondary agencies have 
also more recently been designated as agencies to plan for and implement 
rducatioh information centers under the higher education amendments of 

Since the education information centers legislation is designed to 
provide CvlucationnI information and cminseling for adults as well as 
traditional collt^ge age students state agency involvement in planning and 
providing for educat ional opportunities for adults has been further 
enhanced . 

H'hile the 1202 Conanissions have made a difference and a contribution, if 
my basic thesis is correct the state ai^ state agenc^ '•oncorn with adult 
aiWI continuing cilucation is far more fumlamental than Title I or Title XIT 

^Ibid., p. 580. 



cr nny foj^ia of faloral involvement. It relates to the basic state 

* 

responsibility for education in general aini postsccondary education* in ^ 

• »» 

particuKir. It is further enhanced by conditions facing the states and 

po.stsccoiiJary cJucallna in the IDSQs and beyond. It may in fact be 

cxacerUatea' by the imiltipUcity of federal programs not just or primarily 

* 

in the hit'.hcr education act that "bear on adult education, including adult 
basic cthication, career txlucation', youth unetaployment , vocational cdu- 
cntion, ngricullural extension, and , on and om. The states arc faced with 
a series of critical policy iVsues on the state level rioted to continui 
education and socinl policy. These include: - X^^^>^ 

• The extent to which tlie state has a responsibility for providing 
continuing education to citizens of all ages. 

» lUn; to deal.i.ilh the impact of shifting demographic characteristics 
of the popuhil'Kui including decrease of traditional college age 
students and increase Jn older age groups w5th' related, but diff«>ring 
ctlucati una 1 needs. 

• hliether hif,hc^ edunntional institutions should be encouraged to engage 
in unlimited cumpetiticn for older students to -fill Ihe^placcs of 

m 

decreasing 18 ti> 24, year olds- or whether this is a t.irac not for elimi- 

nating competition but for rather careful review of delivery of 

•f 

services "to older students in the light of their needs, institutional* 
missions, and state educational objectives. 

• hTiat the relations ore or should be among the variety of institutions 
ami agencies serving older students including Inisiness, industry, 

« 

labor, libraries^ community centers, and various. other organizations 
8S well as postsecontlary eflucaticinal institut ioH^^ in meeting the 

11 



- -lo- 
ut 

' * • 

'"C'ducational neoJs of adults. 

• OivctT fiscal striiH'.rncy and inflation, what the resources nublic and 
jirivate for adult, continuina education and lifelong learning actually 
arc and how and if they can be used in complementation of each other. 

r 

• ' Since tho raajority of those involved in adult education are already 

the best etlucatcd, how the undorscrved, minorities, the poor can l>est 
; be •rncouraj'.cd to become involved, their needs and interests identified, 

< ' ^ ft 

and appropriate services provided. 

• What the cost benefits of continuing and adult education are in 
contrast to other social agencies and activities ^"'pported by public 
funds. 

• How most effectively quality can be assured in adult and continuing 
education prof.raras particularly in off-campus and nontraditional 
scltingf., or, more fundamentally, how older rcducational consumers can 
be protcctid against fraud, abuse and subniarginal educational 
activities. 

? * 

• How the. :ictivitjcs of varicnis state agencies involvc^d in different 
Aspects of adult and continuing education can be more effectively 
coordin^itcd and how these in turn can be coordinated with federal 
init iat ivr5 . . 

• Whether, in what way, and by what means states should support needy 
older students in pursuit of additional education. 

• How effective planning to gieet adult needs involving not only 
institutions, organizations, and agencies but the wider conffljunity 
incIiKiing business, industry, labor, etc. ami older citizens 

10 



thcm '^lvcs cm best be carried out and iuiplcmfntct!. 

Yhusc arc only part of the concerns and policy isj^ucs that state 
postsecondary boards or agencies, institutions, and executive and Icgis- 
lative branches of state government wiJl need to deal with in the decade 
ahead. At least the primary catalytic responsibility is likely to rest 
with the state boards or agencies. The answers or solutions or policies 
developed in cooperation with institutions, state government, and other 
organi::nti3ns will have a profound effect not only on continuing education 
but on poj^jt secondary education as a whole in the next decade. 

The fact tfiat state agencies arc involved and concerned with the issues 
in adult and continuing education is underlined not only by the high 
priority in planning activities under 120S funds noted earlier but by a 
raimbcr of othoif things. In^e 1978 and 1979 annual reports of state 
higher education agencies published before the annual meeting of the State 
Higher f-ducation Rxecutivc Officers Association in July of each year, 
adult, continuing etiucation and lifelong learning have ranked among the 
highest categories of over a hundred i.ssues reported as significant by 
the executive officers.^ A recent poll of critical issues coiKiuctod by 
the state information network' of the State Higher Education Fxccutivo 
Officers and the National Center for Higher Rducation Statistics listed 
coordination of ;idult and off-campus programs as a matter of high priority 
for 26 states ami moderate priority for another ten/ Funding of continuing 
education as an issue received high priorit" from 15 states. In the chapter 
on "State Policies: Plans pnd Activities" in Richard Peterson and 
Associates^ Lifelong Lear ni ng in_ Atiier ica Susan Powell lists some 183 

lidiK-'at ion Cofmn>i.sion of the States, ]{^7S) Major Issue s of Concern to 
State Htg hcr l- U ucnt ion A gcpcies. August 1979. 

^Janc RylaiKl, fs.su«> s of Current Tntcre r.t t o the Stat^. Boulder 
Colorado: atta-cT/^Tiiis CtJibunicatiotts Network. UnpViliTTshcd report, 1980. 
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documents irom 37 statci;, all but one of them developed since 1971, 
related tu litelon^; le;nnin|:.' The Education Comri-I ssion of the States 
in cooperation with the Stxite llif.her Education Hxecutive Officers has 
recently received i three-year grant from the K. Kellogg Foundation 
to work with iiix pilot states in developing and implementing more 
effect ivt planning and coordination of lifelong learning activities. 
To participate as a pilot state requires time and fund commitments from 
the states involved. Fourteen states applied for pilot state status. 
An additional 16 states asked to be included by sending a representative 
to the deliberations of the technical task force associatol with the 
^ project at their own expense. Lifelong learning has been identified 
through the priority and pojicy committees of the Education Commission 
of t!ie States as a central issue for development of policy rccoimnenda- 
tions to the 1930 annual meeting. It would thus seem clear that quite 
apart froi:i federal initiatives adult education is a major area of concern 
at the state level and one in which nujrc rather than less activity is to 
he expect Oil in the years ahead regardless of whether Titles I and XII of 
the hifjicr education reauthoiizatlon proposals, arc enacted. 

Returning to the federal scene and' the pro|>osed new Title I of the Higher 
Education Act, it should be noted again that not coincidental ly the 
statewide planning and particularly the continuing education provisions 
in both House and Senate versions are almost identical.,. There is some 
difference in formulas a'hd authorization levels but the latter, as you are 
well aware, have little impact^^ appropriations. The Senate has added 
three additional parts to Title I in its version Si>mcwl;at but not as 
directly related to continuing education- -a Part A providing for a 



5 

San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1979. pp. 257-275. 



Coanxt:'ion on National nevelu|mcnt in Post secondary Education, a Part B 
cntithd Inrt itut lonri! Adaptation and Innovation which deals with every- 
thini', fiom vnccnirauinp, consortia and inscrvicn education for facultv to 
women'N wrfrk 5^ite developmental demonstrations, aniin^ Part C on Post sec- 
ondary !:duc2itioii and Youth Unomployment . But the critical part of both 
vcrsicn'.s wliich constitutes the whole of the House version is the sections 
on statewide planning, infornuition services and continuing education. 
Regardless of Khan happens to the other Senate provisions these are the 
sections that will be in the final act. 

This new Title I is a major departure frcKn the old Title I and does 

involve a much closer liaison between comprehensive statev;ide planning 

and planning agencies with institutions and agencies providing continuing 

education services than under the old Title I, Two of the "Findings'* are 

perhaps key to the new act. The first finding is (6): 

Service in the realm of continuing education will be further 
adv;niccd throu)'.Ii increased emphasis' on planning and coordination 
which riore effectively utilizes existing resources of both public 
and private sectors; 

and fjTvJing (7): 

To meet the unique problems and needs of adults who are 
disadvantaged in seeking access to jTOStsecondary educational 
opportunities, resources must he marshalled from a vide range of 
institution:; afid groups, including cominunity and junior colleges, 
conmmnity -based educational institutions, business,, industry, labor, 
and other public and private organizations and institutions. 
(Section lajlojl?}). 

Essentially the new Title I does a scries of things: 

1. It clears up the schizu}»hrcnia of the old Title I as to whether it 

155 a continuing education or a couBnufjity service act. The new Title I 

is primarily a continuini', education act. 



It broadens the range of providers of continuing education considered 
and thus of |iOttittkil rtcipients oC firynts to include "institutions 
of higher education, public and private institutions and organisations;, 
business , industry, and labor, or any combination- thereof (Section ' 
101[c]). It thus recognizes that adult, continuing education and 
life-long learning extends considerably beyond the activities of 
tradition.il institutions as . important as these arc. 

• 

It recoi;ni?.es that effective planning for continuing education cannot 
be done in isolation or as an addendum to statewide planning for post- 
secondary education as a whdle or by individual institutions without 
reference to the scope of other institutions ami agencies in the 
state and brings planning for continuing education into the mainstream 
of statewide planning for postsecondary education as a whole. 

It focuses the primary federal emphasis and concern in and with 
cunt inuinj; education on the nnservi\l, the inndcquntely served, the 
rurally isolated, minorities, the handicapped, and the economically 
depressed. It thus at least in part is designed |;o help redress the 
balance in continuing education fthich has favored the alread#\educatcd 
persons who can afford it and who will avail themselves of it anWay. 

It recognizes the integral connection between adequate? educational 
and occupational information and counselling for students of all ages 
and real educational opportunity both .in traditional aryd continuing 
education. It docs so by incorporating in Title I the Educational 
Inforlifiation Centers provisicHis addc^ to Title TV in 1976 plus calling 
for cuordinalion of these with information and counselling provisions 
in other federal and state programs. 
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Tho propo^cil legislation as already noted docs not mandate particular 
structures for carrying out its intent nor docs it prescribe in detail 
how the objectives are to be obtained. It reinforces state, institutional 
and community act ivi tier, and underlines the particular federal concern 
with access and servini^ the undorserved. It does call for close cooper- 
ation among state postsccondary or higher education planning boards and 
agencies and institutions, organizations, business, industry and labor. 
It reconni::cs as has not always been the case in the past that planning 
for adult, continuing education and lifelong learning is not just an 
institutional function, as important as institutional planning is, nor is 
it a separable statewide function but to be effective niust be an integral 
part of, or inteV,rally related to, statewide planning for postsecondary 
education as a whple. The same considerations hold in relation to ^ 
developing', effective informatiori and counselling systems to serve adult 
learners. This does not mean that special boards or agencies or institu- 
tions n;ay not as no^^ have primariy responsibility for developing the 
continuing education components in the statewide planning process but it 
docs mean tliat hov; these components are- incorj)oratcd into the statewide 
plannihg process and arc effected by It becotacs an imjxjrtant consideration 

The proposed act does offer a new and unique opportunity through federal 

jncentive<; rather than directives t6 develop cooperative reassessment of 

directions and resources in adult, continuing education ^nd lifelong 

learnings to reinforce mutual institutional, organizational, state, and 

federal objectives in providing' services to adult learners, and to 

provide focus without dampening or eliminating new imtiativos or 

rcji^onaFrle competition from r^n area which sometimes has had more of the 

* \ 
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charncicrisrics of a jungle. It may even help as a basis for developing 
more effective coordination among separate fcUeral programs relating to 
continuing education and infonnation services in terras not only of their 
relation to each other but also in tenns of providinp. resources to 
institut itms nnd states. 

Far too frequently in the past adult and continuing education has tended 
to be the stepchild of higher educational institutions ^hose primary 
missions have been concerned with serving 18^ to 24-year-oId full-time 
resident students. Institutional policies and programs were primarily 
targeted on such students. Hvening, summer, and continuing pducation 
courses were not xonsidcred quite legitimate. As dean of a college of^ 
liberal arts I can remember a protracted faculty debate by faculty manbers. 
many of whor.i earned exti-a income teaching continuing education courses, 
as to whether evening course credits should be accepted by the colleges 
for regular degrees. Current economic conditions, demographic information, 
and educational perspectives are changing and have changed this. 
Traditional college students undoubtedly will and should remain an import- 
ant, even crucial, conoern of colleges and universities. But I strongly 
suspect that in the next decades not only will concern with part-time, 
adult and continuing education,both in and out of higher educational 
institutions become more cfcntral, the experiences of dealing with adults 
and their needs is likely to have a profound impact on how we felucate 
traditional' college-age students as well. 

Most important, however, i.^ that the real interests, needs, concerns of 
adult learners be adequately jnet including providing educational oppor- 
tunity for the undersen,'ed members of our. society. If this is the case. 



it sccras to iiic, the need for cooperation among institutions, social 
onjarii .tilt ions, business, industry, lahor, state postscconJary or higher 
education boards or agencies, the legislative and cxccut He branches of 
state governrient , and the federal government all of whom arc involved 
in the issues of adult, continuing education and lifelong learning is 
crucial if the needs of adult learners are to be met. 

Ami thic brings us back full circle to the central issue. In the lioht 
of state and institutional concerns with continuing education whether 
the federal govcrninont funds the new Titles I and XII or not, state 
postsecondary education boards and agencies arc likely in luany states 
in coopcralion witb institutions to become more involved ijx continuing 
education issiics than in the past not necessarily as controllers or regu- 
lators but as facilitators, catalysts, and advocates with institutions 
for more adtq i.ite state policies and support. The new .federal legislation 
if funded, not only will provide more latitude for institutional and 
state activities in continuing ejucation but will provide help in 
I'ddressing sonc of its more acute problems. 

We arc facing a most interesting decade, one in Which continuing education 
is likely to be the most rapidly and jjossibly the only expanding area of 
pof.t secondary education. Continuing :^ucatioii also is likely to be the 
one area in which innovation is most welcome. At the same ti|nc if it is 
not to become a quagmire of competitive programs, many of dubious quality, 
Uit„ii field of widening real opportunities for Ldults compatable with 
their needs and interests and of service to those who could benefit frm 
it most as well as the already educated who can afford it, cooperative 
planning ^ivolving state agencies, institutions and 'other groups and 
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agencies concerned anU involved is essential. The challenge Is great, 
the problcjiis :ire real, the opportunities arc unlimited and the states 
in cooperation with the institutions have a vital role to play. 

RMM:nih 
4/14/80 
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STAtE AGENCIES KSfOMSlBLB FOS TITW I OF THE «IC«ER EOUCATXOM 
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TABLE 33 



RELATIONSai? BETCZO 1202 COSMISSIONS 
AND STATE AGENCY OR I^JSTITUTION 
DESIGNATED TO ADMIUISTER TITLE I 
OF. mE HICiiER EOUCAXIOH ACT, 1979 



&elat£oash£p 



Stnto A^en cy-^ior Title I Is t!m Sanr^ as, or Adntniscered by 

Che /sstxc/ '^2^t.u.icca as the 1:^02 Co:r*::kXss±on^ 



Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Coanecticuc 
Delaware 
Creorgia (1) 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
nilnoU 
Indiana 
Louisiana 
Karyland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Rinnesoca 
'Kont^na 
Nebraska 



Nevada 

Kev Jersey 

New Mexico 

Kev York 

Uorth Dakota (1) 

Ohio 

(^cXattmma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Souch Carolina 

Souch Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Dtah 

^ir^inia 

West Virginia 



Stat e Higher £iu c;itlo n Agency or Statewide Board tor Higher 
Education Otn^r than 1.202 Ccn:n:lssion 



Florida (2) 

Iowa 

Kansas 



Mississippi 
North Carolina (3) 
Wisconsin <3) 



State Institution of Higher Education 



Alabaeia 

iUkansas 

Maine 

New^Kaopshlre 



Venttont 
Iteming , 
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TABtE 33 - Contlnticd 
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Sfilaclrashlp 


Mo. o£ 
S.t;«tes 
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nor Statu Hi 


i^,!r LtJucaLicn 




Missouri 








Uashingcon 
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NOTES: (1) Adnlniscracive responsibility . for Title I is delegated to 
or C4rricd out cooperatively vlth scace university. .<2) Florida Board of 
Segeats is.wlchin the Departaent of Education und.fer jurisdicclon of the 
State Board of Education. (3) Ko- 1202 comoission is North Carolina and 
Wisconsin. ' . • " 



